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INTRODUCTION 


Tuis treatise does not pretend to solve the problems 
or answer the questions which it raises. I can only 
hope that, unless it has altogether missed its mark, it 
may suggest methods that will prepare the student for 
the only solution that is possible, that is, hard work. 
As Mr. Courtneidge very justly observes: ‘‘ It does 
not matter how talented you may be, how rich in 
wealth, opportunity, or friends, you cannot obtain 
artistic success without paying the price.” 

That price is work, strenuous, continual, and 
ungrudging: the work of studying and representing 
varied characters, as many as possible, under various 
difficulties and conditions. Just as one learns to 
fight by fighting, to swim by swimming, so does one 
learn to act by acting. 

It may seem unnecessary to indulge in these 
truisms, but the old-time actor sometimes regrets 
the faulty technique, the casual so-called ‘‘ natural ”’ 
go-as-you-please, or still more the mechanical style 
sometimes evident now in a performance or rehearsal. 

The actors of the older day had to graduate in a 
School of Repertoire and stock seasons, that was 
more exacting and thorough than that of to-day. 
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Yet the stage aspirants were never keener to learn 
than they are now. 

There are signs also of a return to the older order, 
in the increasing number of seasons given with a 
rapidly changing programme. Never was there a 
time when the art of the theatre was more needed to 
bring to our over-crowded cities some of the intense 
Life of Nature and Mother Earth. The ugliness of a 
treeless, flowerless slum, is one of the greatest dangers 
to the highest development of our Empire of Freedom 
and Service. How the Gospel of Life and Loveliness 
can be brought home to the hearts of the people was 
exemplified by the work done in the Lyceum and 
her sister theatres in the eighties. 

Through them the ideas of all the leading thinkers, 
writers, artists, and musicians, were welded into the 
everyday life of the people in terms of form and colour 
and dramatic speech and action. The need and the 
opportunity is still greater now, after the War, than 
it was fifty years ago. 

To the incipient artists of our day, and the future 
which they are helping to shape, to the professors 
and students of stage-craft I hereby dedicate these 
inadequate utterances of a wandering actor. 
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‘* ALL the World’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players.” 

If my old friend, Sir Philip Ben Greet, 
were to give us an unabridged natural 
history of the habits of stage applicants, 
he would I am sure, supply more interest- 
ing reading than mine. But I think he 
will agree that with few exceptions it is 
difficult to say with certainty whether A 
will make a success on the stage, or B will 
not. 

More often one says : ‘‘ There is no reason 
you should not succeed if you will work at 
it. Whether you will satisfy your ambi- 
tions is a question between yourself, your 
audiences, your manager, and your Maker.” 
To some one would say: ‘ Don’t.” To 
others: ‘‘ Try it.” To some few one would 
say: “‘ By all means; you are certain to 
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succeed.”’ It is obviously your job to help 
such a one make a start : managers often 
find an extra vacancy in their company 
for some promising novice. 

‘‘ Lady W. to see you by appointment,”’ 
said Richmond, politely showing a fashion- 
ably dressed, nice-looking young woman 
into my office at the theatre one bright 
summer day. 

“T understand you wish to see me with 
reference to going on the stage.” 

“Yes, I should like to try it, if you think 
I am suitable.” 

“ Have you done any acting ? ” 

“ No.” 

‘‘ Have you studied at all? ”’ 

6 N o.”’ 

“Do you know anything that you could 
recite ? ”’ 

“ No.” 

“Have you worked at all at voice pro- 
duction, gesture, fencing, dancing, other 
than ballroom dancing at which I know 
you are proficient ? ” 

‘No. I didn’t think any preliminary 
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training was necessary for the stage ; it all 
looks so simple.”’ 

‘“‘ Things that look simple are often very 
complex. Acting is not simple, though 
the better the acting the simpler it seems. 
That you will not understand until you 
have had some experience on the stage.” 

‘“That’s the difficulty. Managers say 
that they won't engage me without ex- 
perience. How does one get experience or 
opportunity for acquiring it without an 
engagement ? ”’ 

‘You must either begin at the beginning, 
walking on.”’ 

‘“‘ T shouldn't like that.” 

“Or fit yourself by study for a small 
part.”’ 

‘ T shouldn’t like that.”’ 

‘Or come out in a leading part at your 
own or somebody else’s expense and trust 
to luck as to whether you avoid disastrous 
failure.” 

“That is more what I would like to do. 
I would love a bit of a gamble.” 

“Would you like the addresses of any 
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place or people where you could learn some 
of the rudiments of acting ? ”’ 

“‘Oh no, thank you. I don’t want to 
work like that. Idon’tneedto. I haven't 
time. In fact, if I don’t hurry off, I shall 
be late for my party at Ascot. Good 
morning.” 

This applicant did not go on the stage, 
and I am still wondering why she should 
have wasted so much of my time. But 
there are some people who think the stage 
is a playground for their amusement, or will 
give them a chance of gratifying their 
vanity and desire to be in the limelight. 
For these and their fellows there is scant 
room in the ranks of a hard-working, and 
earnest-minded profession. 

* * ¢ * * * 

‘Oh, yes,” said the next, “I have 
studied a great many Shakespeare parts, 
I have got a very good College degree, at 
School I won a prize in the English Litera- 
ture Class for my Shakespeare essay. My 
people want me to teach, but it is so dull, 
and I adore acting. I have studied gesture 
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and elocution and dancing, and played a 
great deal with amateurs. I have brought 
my essays with me: ‘Was Othello as 
black as he is painted?’ ‘ Was Hamlet 
really mad ?’ and others. I have brought 
them with me if you would care to read 
them.”’ 

‘Thank you. I am very sorry but I 
haven’t time this morning. In fact, I 
have a rehearsal in five minutes.”’ 

“Oh, what a pity, I daren’t leave them, 
I value them so much.” 

‘“My loss, I am sure. Do you mind 
reciting something? The thing you like 
best.”’ 

“Qh, I love them all. But Juliet is my 
favourite. I think I’ll do ‘ Gallop Apace.’ 
I am very fond of horses you know.”’ 

“Take him and cut him out in little 
stars,’ was ulustrated by a suitable gesture 
of nail scissors operating on the firmament. 
The galloping horses had been previously 
illuminated by some rather heavy-footed 
shuffling. 

“Oh, dear, you are smiling at me, so I 
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know you think I am a silly little goose, 
but I can be really practical. I have 
brought Bradshaw as well as my Shakes- 
peare. And I see that I can just catch a 
train that leaves at 12.30. I can just 
catch it. Thank you so much. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. I hope you will catch your 

train.” 
* % * * * * 

Next day, a young gentleman of ancient 
lineage and in faultless attire, put in ar 
appearance. “Got to do something, you 
know, eh, what ? Tried a great many jobs, 
you know, but they none of them seemed 
to suit me, you see, or I didn’t suit them, 
don’t you know, and acting is so easy, 
eh, what? You have only got to act, I 
mean. I hear you are mad on athletics, 
football, cricket, rowing, swimming, hockey, 
and all that sort of thing, eh? Well I 
have not done much myself in that line 
but I won a prize the other day, a pretty 
little cup, all carved, don’t you know, 
silver gilt, in a bicycle handicap.”’ 

‘Were you scratch, and did you win ? ”’ 
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“No. I had 250 yards start in a two- 
mile race and I came in third, but it was a 
very pretty little cup.” 

‘“‘ Oh, well, come for a week or two on 
trial, but I don’t sug pose you will like it ; 
you will have to work jolly hard and obey 
orders on the jump.” 

‘Oh, yes, of course, only you must not 
expect me to rehearse oo early. I hate 
getting up before ten.” 

* & * © * * 

Unexpectedly enough this young gentle- 
man stayed with me till he got an engage- 
ment with us in which he worked well for 
three years, then a relative died, leaving him 
considerable property to look after. His- 
tory relates that the relative had made him 
his heir to show his approval of the lad’s 
working steadily at any profession and his 
independent spirit in defying the wishes of 
his family. 

These are only a: few samples out of 
some thousands of applicants. Included 
in their ranks were the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the stammerer, the man with no 
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aitches, the man with too many, dwarfs, 
giants, and hunchbacks, the damsel of 
fifty, and the young man of forty. Talland 
short, fat and thin, handsome and ugly, all 
sorts, shapes, sizes, condition, character, 
creed, and colour. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ACTING 


WuatT is implied by the question that 
meets everyone at the start? Can you 
act ? 

What are the qualifications that evoke 
the good opinion of manager, audience or 
critic? A rough general answer would 
run something like this : 

To be a good actor (remember there is 
all the difference between a good actor and 
a great one—the latter being born to 
ultimately triumph over all difficulties), 
our student, let us call him X, a quantity 
unknown as yet to himself or the world, 
will have to possess and use the following 
gifts : 

Mimicry and imitation : 

Wherewith to represent the signs and 
symbols of thought and feeling. 

Observation and imagination : 
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Or as Ruskin puts it, “ The single eye 
for truth.” 

Understanding and sympathy : 
That the artist may enter into and 
identify himself with lives other than 
his own. 

Stage technique : 
i.e., the ability to show the result of 
these gifts in terms of dramatic art, 
with a full realization of the value of 
enlargement. The application of-such 
terms as diminuendo, crescendo, alle- 
gro, maestoso, and appassionata. 

Vitality : 
To create the mimic semblance and 
make that creation live. Magnetism 
and electric power necessary to transfer 
a thought to the audience. 

Receptivity and Sensibility : 
To receive theirs in return. 
Life is mysterious and wonderful, and 
the world is strangely beautiful. Still 
more strange and wonderful is the 
pleasure all artists feel in their efforts 
to realize and represent the soul of 
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things, only half guessed at, only half 
understood yet wholly loved, rever- 
enced and at last revealed and 
lived. 

Life force is essential to create and to 
drive home the idea of which the mimic 
semblance is the symbol. To make the 
audience harmonize with your rhythm, to 
blend their light with the flaming fire of the 
torch you bear before them. 

Enlargement of the picture is essential, 
for you have to bring it clearly home to 
the man in the stalls a few feet away and 
the boy in the gallery, removed it may be 
nearly fifty yards. To do these things 
requires selflessness, lifting the artist out of 
the small self, out of the petty egotism with 
all its limitations of individual joy and 
sorrow, into the region of the universal and 
the infinite. ‘‘ Out of your cage, out of your 
cage, and take your wings on your Pil- 
grimage.”’* George Lewes well points out 
that Salvini was so great in Othello because 
he seemed to show in his own grief and 

* Mrs, Peabody Marks, ‘‘ The Piper.” 
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suffering the grief and suffering of all 
humanity. 

Obviously the gift of mimicry is necessary 
to copy the symbols of characterization 
that come under your observation in real 
life. To concentrate your audience on 
your picture requires that you shall be 
what is called “a live wire,’’ arresting and 
holding a crowd by the magnetism that 
your personality radiates. ‘‘ Cut the cackle 
and come to the horses,”’ the winged horses 
that will help us to trail a Sun, a Comet, or a 
Star across the fields of Eternity. 

( How shall we enter into the Kingdom 
or prepare ourselves for the time when 
the call shall come and the watchword be 
given us? ‘“ Watch and pray” was the 
answer given of old to the early Christians, 
and remains a very good one still for the 
actor and the artist. Watch and resolve, 
listen, observe, imitate what seems to you 
worth while before your glass, before your 
friends, Sketch in your notebook and 
your memory. Watch, wonder, inquire, 
and understand. A look, a movement, a 
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pose or gesture, a footfall on the stairs, 
the crook of a little finger, the quiver of 
nostril or lip, flick of an eyelash, twitching 
of an ear. What is implied by this brow 
or that, by the colour of eyes and hair, 
the shape of head, foot, or hand. 

Learn whom to trust and whom to shun 
by the sound of their shoes on the pavement, 
a glance at their back between the shoulders. 

Is my fellow-wanderer angry, sullen, or 
sad? Is he bond or free, a servant, a 
soldier, a saint, or a king? How does 
that Highlander get the heather tread, 
that mountaineer the climber’s crawl ? 
How does the nurse learn to step so gently 
through the ward, soothing and healing 
pain? Does she sometimes frisk and play 
with little children ? 

A strange and wonderful book the actor 
tries to read. The men, women, and 
children all different letters in God’s alpha- 
bet. What are the words they spell? I 
wonder. 

Is she a gipsy or a milkmaid, a country 
lass or a crossing sweeper, a castaway or a 
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queen? Do they threaten, do they scorn, 
do they welcome, do they hate, do they 
frown or smile, weep or laugh, do they 
frighten, repel, condemn, or do they give 
calmness, courage, comfort, hope ? Where 
do they come from ? my land or their land ? 
Where are they going ? to heaven or to hell ? 
What are they doing now? What have 
they done before ? What are they always 
doing? Is that the rhythm of an armed 
host advancing to battle ? or the tramp of 
marchers home ? Is this thecare-free, rolling 
gait of a sea-rover? Is yonder man a 
trader or a priest ? A student, sage, lawyer, 
or a shepherd? Athlete or artist, boxer 
or jockey, betting-man or grocer? They 
may be any or all these ; for us stage folk 
they are just letters, our A.B.C., and the 
different words they spell our never-ending 
quest. | 

We have stressed the importance of 
truth to nature. This applies alike to 
tragedy, comedy, burlesque, eccentric char- 
acter, and the whole wide range of dramatic 
representation, But how acquire the 
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capacity to enlarge in satisfactory manner 
voice, gesture, attitude, movement, so that 
the enlarged picture does not lose natural- 
ness upon the stage? Having observed 
nature at her best and at her worst, the 
student will find it is not sufficient merely 
to copy that which he has seen. He must 
make it live in terms of art, carrying con- 
viction to stalls, pit, and gallery. 

Any experience is better than none, but 
at starting avoid if possible playing the 
same small part for months in a long run. 
Get your experience, if possible, in a 
Repertoire Company in a stock season. 
The more varied that experience in every 
kind of part, the better. 

Some thirty years ago there were several 
Repertoire Companies in existence, Miss 
Wallis, Miss De Grey, Ben Greet, Osmund 
Tearle, Edmond Tearle, Edward Compton, 
F. R. Benson, Walter Bentley, Miss Alleyne, 
Miss Maggie Morton, Roberts, Archer and 
Bartlett, Miss Sarah Thorne at Margate, 
etc., etc. 

{Our student X must cultivate the gift 
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of mimicry. This is a very common gift, 
possessed alike by men and animals, indeed 
the faculty of assimilating or imitating a 
being higher than ourselves seems to be a 
main condition of progress in evolution. 
Animals are often finished actors. They 
enact scenes of the chase and the kill in 
order to train their young. The victim is 
half disabled to prevent his turning on his 
tormentors or escaping from their clutch. 
And then the drama of hunt, kill, and eat 
to live begins for the young wolf, the lion 
cub, or the kitten. The fox shams dead 
that the unwary goose may come close to 
his jaws. The partridge will feign to be 
wounded to lure you from her nest. The 
plover lies still and silent with shut eyes 
and lets you hold her in your hand to draw 
your attention from her young.{ A word 
of warning to our student here may not 
be out of place, Useful as is the faculty 
of imitation to the stage manager and the 
actor, they must not let it kill their own 
conception of the part to be played or 
mechanize their methods. Sometimes one 
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f hears the remark: “A was but a pale 

- reflection of B,” or ‘‘ C imitated D, but yet 
made the part his own.” It sounds a 
paradox but all imitation in art to be 
effective must be original. Equipped with 
the necessary campacity for mimicry, 
observation, and human sympathy, X has 
still to find an answer to the question, can 
he act? Let us consider for a moment 
the meaning of that term on which so much 
depends. 

One often hears on the stage that A has 
got plenty of “act’’ in him. We shall 
know by now that that statement means 
that he can identify himself with the 
character he represents. That he has the 
vitality and skill to express that identifica- 
tion in terms that will make it live for the 
audience, In other words, out of his own per- 
sonality and that of his author, A creates a 
living picture of a third personality, the part 
represented. He prints it on the fourth 
wall of the stage, sensing that beyond the 
fourth wall the world is waiting for the word. 

Selflessness.—He that would gain his soul 
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must lose it. So with the actor the power 
of his individual personality is increased 
in proportion to his capacity for losing 
consciousness of the petty self, and merging 
his own personality in that of others. 

The more we continue our inquiries, the 
more shall we appreciate the value of self- 
lessness, so that the picture may be simple 
and grand in its design: of enlargement 
so that gallery and stalls alike may say not 
‘* how clever,” but ‘ how natural; how like 
you and me.”’ 

Wewillassumethat X, theearnest student, 
has by now acquired sufficient selflessness 
to risk ‘‘ making a fool of himself.’””’ How 
often has one heard an artist say : “‘ I wish 
I wasn’t so sensitive. I'd give anything 
not to mind looking an ass.’’ How often 
does the wise stage manager say: ‘ Cut 
the painter, let it rip, man. Go for it. 
Hit or miss. For the stage we don’t 
want brains, we want guts, or rather 
plenty of both.” 

However, it takes all sorts to make a 
company and there is room for the shy and 
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sensitive as well as the bold and self-asser- 
tive. But though the former may shrink 
from extravagance and exaggeration, let 
him guard against the still more heinous 
sin of cultivating a self-repression and 
correctness that leaves himself and the 
audience stone cold. It is very difficult for 
many people to get free from self-conscious- 
ness. Bram Stoker used to tell how he had 
won many bets from experienced actors 
that they could not leave the room and come 
in again, place their hat on the table and 
make some trivial remark about the weather, 
etc., in a natural, unself-conscious manner. 
’ Ah me, the word natural ! 

~ On this point we must remember many 
actions, many utterances are natural, but 
not always suitable for stage purposes. If 
Hamlet in modern dress puffs cigarette 
smoke into Ophelia’s face, to show how 
modern and natural he is, he appears at 
once unnatural, unartistic and unmannerly, 
and, claiming to be a princely gentleman, 
mere nothingness. Spitting is natural, 
Herman Vezim used to say, but not always 
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suitable in a royal court or fashionable 
drawing-room. That reminds me of a 
celebrated actor in our company, who 
when a beginner had to walk on and express 
words of contempt for the hero. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Dash was seized with stage 
fright ; all was dark, and blank except the 
idea of showing contempt. He stalked in 
a stately way up to the hero, looked him 
up and down, a horrid pause, and then 
deliberately spat in his face and swaggered 
off. One must always remember, in speak- 
ing of enlargement, that the love whisper 
that is natural in the secluded corner of a 
room, fails to satisfy or even to reach the 
boy who has paid sixpence to stand, perhaps 
sixty yards away in the gallery. The 
difficulty is that the stage lover has to 
be audible and seem natural alike to the 
stalls close by and the last row of the pit. 
This result can only be brought about by 
ceaseless and untiring efforts to perfect 
your instrument, by mastery of technique, 
and by intense concentration and power of 
thought-transference.“| 


HOW SHALL I LEARN TO ACT? 


Our ardent student X is still faced, how- 
ever, with the problem : How shall I learn to 
act? That is if he has not been already 
choked off by my tedious preface and the 
numerous warnings from candid friends 
that he will never succeed, and that if he 
does, success will not be worth having. 
Such is the experience of most professionals 
at their start. “ My dear boy, you will 
never be an actor.” ‘‘ Why on earth did 
you ever come on the stage?” Tradition 
has it that Melba was smacked as a child 
for using that glorious voice of hers about 
the house; that Coquelin was gravely 
recommended to abandon all hope of ever 
being an actor, Perhaps, too, some kind 
friend may suggest that X is too good for 
the stage. Happy if he has a friend at 
hand like old John Farmer to say : ‘“‘ That’s 
29 
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a silly remark. If you want to go on the 

stage, you must work hard and sweat blood 

for seven years to learn something about 
acting. Pray to God for another seven 
years that you may be good enough to be 
an actor, and then patiently wait another 
seven till you get an engagement.” 

It is related of Hendriks the great German 
actor of last century that for years he was 
afailure. His efforts did not interest either 
his audience, himself, or his fellow-actors. 
Yet always the sacred fire seemed to burn 
more and more fiercely in his heart, con- 
suming his whole being, but always unable 
to find vent for its expression. At last the 
restricting fetters came loose, and he poured 
forth his feelings freely, unhampered by 
shyness, self-consciousness or restraint, and 
the audience burst into a roar of laughter. 
“You see,’’ smiled his fellow-actors, in 
superior fashion, ‘‘ we were right. Why 
not take our advice and quit?’ “ No,” 
said Hendriks. ‘‘ The floodgates are open 
now, the turbulent torrent of passion that 
makes them smile to-day shall make them 
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sob to-morrow.” So he curbed and shaped 
and moulded and laboured that mighty 
force within him until he became its 
master and one of the world's great artists ; 


one of the best Hamlets that ever played 
the part. 


BOOKS 


X MAY naturally isk : What books mav be 
useful to me in my studies: There are se 
many it would be invidic s tc give a Ionz 
list of specially selected authors, but he will 
be all round a wiser man if he studies G. H. 
Lewes’s “‘ Actors and Acting,’’ Lennox 
Browne and Behnke “‘ Methods of Elocuticn 
and Voice Production.” Above all let him 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
Hamlet’s advice to the players. ‘‘ There 
are only two Schools of Acting,’ said old 
John Ryder, at a public meeting, held for 
the purpose of founding a Dramatic School. 
“Only two Schools, good acting and bad 
acting.’”” He might have added the insin- 
cere is always bad, 

Watch every play you can, lecturers, 
drawing-room entertainers, preachers, 
speakers. Act, read, recite, speak, use your 
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voice at every opportunity ; if you don’t 
happen to be an usher at feasts, auctioneer, 
town crier or huntsman of a pack of hounds. 
One learns to excel in sport by practising 
the game, by being coached by its masters, 
and above all by :aatch playing. You 
learn to swim by swimming, to wrestle by 
wrestling ; sc on the stage, you learn to 
uct Dy scting, and practising those exercises 
which are designed to make you a good 
ector. Study pictures, sculpture and the 
i,inan form engaged in every kind of 
activity, gentle or strenuous. There is 
ne end to the surprises awaiting a trainer 
and his pupil. A may become from a 
recruit full of promise a retrogressive dullard 
growing worse and worse—we never stand 
still. B from an unpromising duffer may 
become a finished and expert artist. 

To do this successfully he must possess, 
as we have already said, a capacity for 
mimiry, the power of imitating the signs 
and symb:1s of thought and emotion. A 
vitality, a magnetic force that will quicken 
his audience and fuse them into one mass 
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of palpitating humanity, sympathetically 
understanding, vibrating in harmony with 
the artist and all sharing in one great over 
soul. 

Watch the real happenings whenever you 
get the chance, on battlefield, abroad, in 
the market, the streets, the slum. Watch 
all men and women, children, birds and 
animals. I have sometimes been struck 
with the fact that many of the cleverest 
artists on the stage have come from very 
humble surroundings and a childhood per- 
haps spent mostly in the gutter. I think 
this is due to the fact that for them all the 
values of life were real values, there was 
no time or useful purpose to be found for 
the artificial and the sham. 

Maxtms.—Never get your hands above 
your shoulders unless on the few occasions 
in which you are depicting the extreme 
limit of agony or emotion. 

Votce.—Keep your head well-balanced, 
literally and metaphorically, active and 
alert. Your eyes, the technical rule says, 
looking generally at the level of the 
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dress circle. Voice directed at some 
imaginary point in the auditorium. Re- 
member there is no audience, only a 
fourth wall, beyond that an audience wait- 
ing for the word, and infinite space. Do 
not fidget, stand steadily but ready to 
move, at arm’s length from your fellow 
actor. 

Irving’s first position was that to be 
noted in the stance of most actors and 
speakers, three-quarters face to the audi- 
ence, the bulk of the weight depending on 
one leg. This of course is merely the 
starting-point for movement and action. 
Remember that your arms at rest are ropes, 
that your hands can hang down by your 
side without looking ungraceful or awkward. 
You can stand like this for many minutes 
provided you do not hold yourself stiffly. 

Was it some of this training that made it 
true of Ellen Terry that she flamed through 
life without ever uttering an unwise word 
or an unkind one? When she didn’t know, 
she remained silent. 

Through Irving and Ellen Terry came to 
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the Lyceum an atmosphere that drew from 
the thought of Browning, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Carlyle, Ruskin, Watts, Rossetti, 
Walter Crane, Burne Jones, Morris, Alma 
Tadema and all the leading writers and 
artists of the day. ‘‘ Showing the very 
age and body of the time his own form and 
pressure.”’ 

His task, a very difficult one, is to 
represent nature in terms of art. Let him 
always remember that his body is an 
instrument of which he must acquire 
complete control. Control as far as possible 
of all the nervous and muscular tissues 
which he has been carefully training and 
developing for his life’s purpose. At the 
beginning his stage work will help to do 
this, but will rarely be sufficient by itself 
without constant exercise and special prac- 
tice. In addition the whole of his body 
must respond to his will quicker than that 
of the ordinary man in the street. As 
Plato would say, let him develop a swift 
soul and a strong body. 

To acquire grace and power let him 
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supplement the toil of his daily work by a 
training similar to that practised by all 
acrobats, gymnasts, trapeze-artists, runners, 
wrestlers, boxers, athletes. Let him copy 
the scale-playing of pianist, violinist and 
singer. Free callisthenics, drill, games, 
dancing, and fencing. These two latter 
will give him grace, balance and rhythmic 
gesture. Keep up swimming and walking, 
sword and foil play with either hand. 
Breathing exercises are perhaps most im- 
important of all. By some such process 
he will become not only healthy, and 
possibly wealthy, but wise. 

Practise pantomime, harlequin attitudes. 
All exercises that produce balance of body, 
freedom of gesture. 

Pick up your knees smartly, till they 
strike your chest, kick your legs with a 
stiff knee or a flexible, backwards, sidewards, 
forwards, touch the floor with your hands 
without bending your knees, throw stones, 
real or imaginary, if not in a glasshouse, 
with your left hand and your right. 

Practise Chinese kick, consisting of side 
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kicks with the ankle and the knee joint 
absolutely loose and flexible. 

Also all the first steps and positions of 
the ballet dancer. 

The neck like the whole of the system, 
must be kept supple and strong, so that it 
can adjust itself readily to any demand 
made on it by the will. Do not omit the 
bending, twisting exercises designed to this 
end. The well-trained body receives the 
mysterious current we call electricity, 
magnetism, from within and without more 
quickly than the less-polished instrument. 
The force with which that current possesses 
our whole being sometimes carries with it 
a danger. Unless you learn to control it, 
keeping the head cool, the heart aflame, it 
may betray you into a thousand little odd 
tricks and mannerisms. I often think 
that the angularity of Irving and the 
jerkiness of his utterance, which were 
singularly absent at rehearsal, were due to 
the overpowering rush of these mysterious 
energies of inspiration. Similar exagger- 
ations and peculiarities are often noticeable 
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in many public speakers, who seem twisted 
and tied into knots by the force of some 
current carrying them away. Learn then 
to control the wings of your fancy in its 
flight. 
* + + + & * 

Practise one of Vezin’s favourite exercises, 
that of mimic gleaning. Gather your 
sheaves from a position of the extended 
lungs from various imaginary swathes, 
strewed about the room. Throw them 
over your head, round your shoulders into 
imaginary wagons above, beneath and by 
your side. Herman Vezin used to inculcate 
upon his pupils the circular movement of 
the arms and what he called the ball and 
socket principle of a lever. Rounded ges- 
ture automatically follows. It is related 
of Hendricks mentioned above, that to 
the day of his death twelve times would he 
move each arm in a circular movement 
starting from the shoulder muscle. Ellen 
Terry was wont to draw circles on the wall 
with imaginary chalk held between finger 
and thumb standing as close to it as possible. 
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Flex and develop by exercise fingers and 
wrists. Watch the artist’s hand, the pianist 
and the typist. Watch and practise the 
pointed foot and uplifted knee of the 
runner and the dancer. Watch and learn 
from a seagull, a baby, a panther or a 
Derby winner. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


A LONG part on the stage will of itself 
ensure a surprising amount of physical 
training. Our company used to engage 
in friendly contests with first-class teams 
at soccer, rugby, water polo, hockey, 
cricket, etc., and J never knew them fail 
for want of condition. 

“Go it, Skylark ; Pickaxe Nose got it; 
well run Shakespeare; blessed if Hamlet 
hasn’t got a bloody try.” 

' Acting demands and induces fitness./ 
We never went into training, but our 
Company teams defeated Derby County 
reserve at soccer, Leicester at rugby, we 
introduced hockey under the new rules 
into some forty or fifty British towns ; with 
Asche, Charles Bibby, Reginald Davis, Han- 
nam Clark, R. G. Legge, H. R. Hignett, 
Vivian Stenhouse, Herbert Ross, Arthur 
4I 
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Whitby, Guy and Basil Rathbone, Josh 
Wilson, and many others, we were a match 
for most teams and three of us had the 
honour of being asked to play for England. 
We went into the baths with the betting 
seven to one against our winning, five to 
two we would get a goal. We managed to 
win four goals to two. Actors are not 
always as soft as the public sometimes 
think. 

Baden-Powell, it is recorded, said that 
artists and actors made first-rate scouts. 
I am told that next to country clergy their 
lives rank high for insurance purposes. 


‘They certainly seem to preserve their 


energy and vitality to a very late period 
of life.” 

At school and college those who excelled 
and perhaps on occasion beat records, 
were generally the men who always worked 
their hardest for their side in friendly 
competitions, kept themselves fit in all- 
round training and only required a few days 
exercise of special muscles to make a good 
showing in any given task. Many names 
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crop up in memory. Lords Desborough, 
Aberdare, Somerleyton, and W. N. Bruce, 
his brother General Bruce, B. R. Wise, 
A. H. Evans, Shearman, R. and G. Portal, 
and a host of others ; men who made their 
mark in various careers in after life. Their 
characteristics may be noted in the average 
English boy or girl at school, the average 
sailor, soldier, labourer. It is the proud 
tradition of our race, to enjoy regular work 
and regular play in all weathers under all 
conditions, keeping the faculties of mind 
and body fit by their regular exercise. 
Some train best with light work, some 
with heavy ; the exact amount must be 
ascertained by the individual or his trainer. 
» I think it is this athletic habit of healthy 
mind and body that has given our race the 
capacity for its dauntless laughter in the 
face of difficulty.j The Germans and the 
Irish have a proverb: ‘If you are in a 
quarrel with an Englishman, look out when 
he begins to smile.” Nearly every day 
at the front, my French comrades would 
inquire: Are your men still laughing? 
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Nothing seemed to comfort them more than 
the conviction that their British Allies 
would carry on, smiling to the end. 

Some such process as I have endeavoured 
to put before you, may help to change 
weakness to strength, failure into success. 
It will I am sure increase the life force 
of the man or woman who practises it. 

Once more bear in mind the end of this 
gymnastic is not so much athletic pre- 
eminence as the attunement of mind and 
body to Plato’s music of the spheres. 

In proportion as your body is trained so 
will it be prepared to receive and send forth 
the inspirations of the life around you. 
Attune yourself, therefore, to the harmony 
of the infinite music for which the world 
is always listening. 

I fancy I can hear the student remark 
that he doesn’t want to be a professional 
prize-fighter but a play-actor. The pro- 
cess of self-discipline and development 
is much the same for both. Let the student 
get clearly into his mind that the healthy 
body is a channel for the collection and 
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distribution of spirit force and he must 
never allow that channel to be clogged or 
choked. When the moment of inspiration 
arrives he must not have merely a husk 
or worn-out shell wherewith to welcome it. 

All this applies to Body, Voice and 
Soul. The artist must aim to come fit 
and fresh to the post, not stale, dull and 
mechanical, but fresh, spontaneous, and 
alive. The wrestler, the racer, the weight- 
lifter, does not go through his performance 
just before he exhibits or competes. Grace 
is the inseparable accompaniment of power, 
the sign of its efficiency, the badge of that 
easy accomplishment which can only be 
attained by arduous preparation. The 
well-knit, well-trained body registers 
thought and feeling more quickly and 
efficiently than an inert mass of adipose 
tissue. 

In old days, training of the voice con- 
stituted a large part of the student’s pre- 
paration. All actors were supposed to 
make themselves audible to every part of 
the theatre. Nowadays, one too often 
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hears elocution, the only means of acquiring 
an enlarged power of natural utterance, 
derided or neglected. I remember Oscar 
Asche who studied with an old time elocu- 
tionist, Walter Lacey, a link with the 
generation that succeeded Garrick and 
Mrs. Siddons, humorously defined elocution 
thus: ‘‘ Elo I shout, Cute in the middle of 
the stage, Ion with all the limelights turned 
on me alone.”’ 

‘By study and practice in elocution you 
can train your vocal chords to speak in 
any tones that you may require, to whisper, 
shout or yell.) There is no need to make the 
throat bleed, and to suffer long periods 
of voicelessness, if you are careful to 
progress, slowly, patiently, by degrees. 
Two periods of ten minutes each in addition 
to the part you may be studying or rehears- 
ing or playing at night, will be sufficient. 
Practise voice inflexions, to suit the word 
to the action, high and low, soft and loud, 
tender and bitter, angry or mild.| You must 
every day devote five minutes to breathing 
exercises. 
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Remember also: ‘‘ What you are shouts 
to me so loud, I cannot hear what you say.” 

Now for a longer word on this important 
subject. Everything depends on your capa- 
city for breath, the state of your blood, 
body, mind, voice, and general health. 
You will find in any book on the subject 
a whole list of terms and of useful exercises. 
Don’t worry with the terms or the special 
methods, practise the exercises. Some 
books will emphasize the use of lungs, 
shoulders, diaphragm, ribs, nose, mouth, 
etc. Most of them will suggest some 
useful drill for these organs. We will 
assume that in the course of athletics, 
games, and daily exercise you have acquired 
a capacity for taking breath. You now 
have to learn to conserve and control it. 
You will have acquired the habit of 
breathing through eyes, ears, mouth, nose, 
chin and the whole body in your moment 
of great exertion. See that you keep up 
all these activities. The nose provides a 
natural respirator, a protective sieve against 
heat, cold, dust, etc. Practise holding the 
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breath. Speak before a lighted candle 
without blowing it out or affecting the 
flicker of the flame. When for clear speak- 
ing you keep your tongue if necessary, 
with a paper-knife or spoon handle, flat 
in your mouth with its tip pressed against 
your lower teeth, it will help you to breathe 
through your nose. Breathing through the 
nose clears the passages designed by nature 
for air and sound vibration. It lifts the 
soft tissue at the back of the tongue and 
mouth and tends to hold the hard palate, 
one of nature’s sounding boards, directly 
over the main channel of sound. Breathing 
exercises are among the first that the 
Indian sage recommends. By them he 
considers powers of life and thought ex- 
pression, concentration and psychic influ- 
ence are developed. Learn, therefore, to 
produce the vowel sounds with their full 
resonance vibrating from the sounding 
boards of chest and the roof of the mouth, 
to frame with distinctness and to clearly 
articulate vowels and consonants using 
lips, nose, mouth, teeth, and your whole 
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body. Don’t stiffen, keep yourself flexible, 
don’t tighten your muscles. Feel rather 
than hear the sound that you emit. ‘ The 
suppleness of the East will always be a 
match for the strength of the West,” 
remarked an Indian wrestler, with whom 
I had been engaged in a friendly contest. 
I found that you could tie him in knots 
and yet his muscles still remained flexible, 
strong, and efficient. And so it is with 
acting and voice production. 

Singing is a great help, both for the 
training of the ear and the production of 
full round tones of musical sound. Miss 
Genevieve Ward owed much of her drama- 
tic power and voice production to the fact 
that she commenced her career as an opera 
singer. 

Whispering is a great assistant to acquir- 
ing clear articulation, and mastership in 
movement of lips, teeth, tongue and jaws. 
We have spoken of breathing through the 
nose; practise it as an exercise, it gets the 
soft palate in a proper position braced 
up next to the roof of the mouth. It gets 
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the soft muscles of the throat and the roof 
of the tongue out of the way. Speakers 
are throaty or nasal because they do not 
use the nose and the throat sufficiently. 
Count twenty in one breath loud or soft, 
with twenty breaths loud or soft, fast 
or slow or at medium pace. Practise a 
sudden or a gradual intake of breath. A 
sudden or gradual emission of the same. 
Practise all those phrases, words and 
sentences that will help you to modulate 
your voice, and to make full use of lips and 
tongue, and teeth and jaw. Above all, 
never strain or force, don’t listen to the 
sound of your voice, judge by the feeling 
of ease and power, the sense of rightness as 
to whether you are speaking well. 

Here are a few old-fashioned exercises : 
“ Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppercorns. Did Peter Piper pick a peck 
of pickled peppercorns; if Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppercorns. 
Where’s the peck of pickled peppercorns 
that Peter Piper picked?’’ with all the 
varieties of If and the query of Did as 
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a prefix to the sentence. Of the same 
genus comes ‘ Sixpennyworth of mixed 
biscuits.’ ‘‘ Round the rugged rocks the 
ragged rascals ran their rural races.” 
‘‘ Please, papa, pass the potatoes, pears, 
prunes, peas and prisms.” ‘ Did Andrew 
Airpump ask his Aunt her ailment? 
If Andrew Airpump asked his Aunt her 
ailment where’s the ailment Andrew Air- 
pump asked his Aunt?” The practice 
of these and similar inanities spoken in 
various terms of emotion, and at various 
speeds, will provea very sufficient preventive 
against the artist ever getting tongue-tied 
without the sacrilege of making a gem of 
literature, a stepping-stone for drill. 
Remember that nature has provided us 
with more vowel sounds than one. There 
are other vowels in the English language 
besides ‘‘ er’’ and “ ah, don’t you know.” 
There are some languages chiefly made 
up of vowels, and according to the tone you 
give them you express love or hate and 
secure for yourself life or death. But 
whether you are in pursuit of prisms or 
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mixed biscuits breathe, breathe, breathe. 
Never mind the stops ; if you want breath 
in the middle of asentence takeit. Breathe 
with nose, and mouth and lungs and dia- 
phram, framing your consonants with well 
adjusted movements of throat, palate, 
tongue, teeth and jaws, emitting your 
resonant vowel sounds through vocal chords 
vibrated by deep-drawn breath. The idea 
of the man in the street conveyed by the 
phrase ‘‘ lung-power ”’ applied to a speaker 
still holds good. 

The student will soon develop a faculty 
of choosing those exercises and teachers 
that minister most to his needs. 

Clearly you must be a live wire, you must 
have health and strength to accomplish 
what we have indicated above as your 
object. Breath is indispensable. Without 
it you cannot radiate your thoughts and 
feelings to your audience. You cannot 
give out your ideas. You cannot live as 
is necessary at your fullest bent. Your 
utterance becomes ‘‘ words, words, words. 
Stale, flat, unprofitable. All sound and 
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fury signify nothing.’”’ Athletes and horses 
in training naturally and easily acquire 
a capacity to breathe in the course of their 
exercise. A swimmer has more difficulty 
in acquiring the art of inhaling a deep breath 
during the short second that his nose and 
mouth are above the water, still more diff- 
cult is it for the untrained speaker to acquire 
a right habit of breathing. As to the 
amount of exercise that varies with different 
individuals. Some by habit and tempera- 
ment, inherited or acquired, will need 
heavier tasks than others, but all agree 
in the necessity of coming fresh to the post. 
Don't be afraid of fatigue, learn to judge 
when that fatigue makes you stale and dull 
for your night’s work, but once engaged in 
the latter give out all you can. You can 
only get by giving. In proportion as 
virtue goes out of you, so when your task 
is finished will that virtue, if you will only 
give it the chance, rest and recuperate you 
for your next day’s labour. 

All that we have been saying on this 
subject applies not only to voice but to 
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body and spirit. Find out under what 
conditions your voice seems most effective. 
How long after a meal ; what is the most 
suitable meal. How does smoking, drink- 
ing, temperature, atmosphere affect it, 
harshen or mollify, harden, roughen, or 
smooth. Study the effect of all these 
circumstances and conditions and general 
habits upon yourself and others. 

Lennox Brown gives a list of the various 
foods and drinks affected by different art- 
ists. Watch for yourself what fruits, meat, 
vegetables, drinks, atmospheres, habits, 
smoking, sleeping, etc., etc., have on your 
acting efficiency. Some turn when tired 
and needing a pick-me-up to champagne 
mixed with stout, an egg beaten up in port 
wine, Benger’s food, hot milk, coffee, etc., 
etc. Find out that which suits you the 
best. 

Avoid acting on an empty stomach or an 
overloaded one. Avoid bulky foods or 
large quantities of liquid before your work. 
Read, learn, mark and inwardly digest and 
practise Hamlet’s advice to the players. 
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Learn to fence with both hands, single 
stick, foils, sword and buckler, sword and 
dagger and bayonet exercise, riding, run- 
ning, rowing, swimming, walking, dancing, 
jumping, etc, | 

How depressing for artists is the ugliness 
of much of our modern civilization, in the 
midst of what Tennyson called the Grey 
hell of a big city. Hence the need on 
the part of the actor for the refreshment 
that comes from contemplation of beautiful 
sights and sounds, for the influences to be 
derived from the “song of the birds for 
mirth and the kiss of the sun for peace.” 
I remember Stephen Phillips reclining in 
Salisbury Close gazing up at the spire saying 
with a sigh : “ I believe I could write some- 
thing if I always lived near that.” 

Turn for rest and recuperation to the 
influence of the old buildings, grey stone, 
timber and plaster,. tile or brick, erected 
by nameless builders, ad Majorem Det 
gloriam. Listen to the sons of the morn- 
ing shouting for joy, the murmur of the 
brooklet and the sea, the song of the west 
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wind as it whispers through the trees and 
flowers across green fields or golden, in 
its way towards the silent stars. 

One word here may be useful as to the 
danger of specializing in any one direction. 
The Greek ideal of an athlete was the Pan- 
athlete combining swiftness and agility with 
strength and endurance. For such an one 
all round exercise presents no danger. 
Many however before reaching this con- 
dition will find that overexercise of one 
set of muscles is apt to interfere with the 
efficient use of the others. Most people 
cannot run their best directly after swim- 
ming or rowing. They cannot bowl with 
a cricket ball just after putting the weight. 
The principles to be deduced from these 
facts apply very cogently to the actor and 
require careful watching and adjustment, 
in order that the mannerisms and methods 
suitable to one part may not be obtruded 
unfittingly in another. 

Let me conclude this part of our discus- 
sion, by quoting Phelps’s advice. Phelps 
was wont to say: “If artists spend all 
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their energy in striving for admission to 
smart tea parties and what is called social 
success, they will lose their greatest treasure, 
the power to take a sense impression rapidly 
and accurately.” There is something to 
be said of the old point of view that I 
have heard, put somewhat like this: ‘“S 
cannot be an actor, he’s got eleven dress 
shirts in his portmanteau.”” Asa postscript 
let me add a few rule-of-thumb suggestions. 
Speak at some angle in the auditorium 
from which the vibrations will be carried 
round the house. Aim your voice as it 
were at some particular portion of the 
theatre. It is related of Spurgeon that 
in a large building where none could be 
heard he turned his back on the audience 
and spoke directly into a small alcove 
behind him with the result that he was the 
only speaker audible. Notice and be pre- 
pared to cope with the want of resonance 
in massive curtains and the difficulties of 
smoke and dust. Once more let me impress 
on the student: Avoid side issues, com- 
plicated, elaborate tricks of stage-business, 
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utterance, gait or gesture. Be simple, 
strong, direct, take breath, study Greek 
statues and all works of art, watch and 
pray. 

Redundant and elaborate gesticulation, 
is often the result of nervousness, un- 
controlled excitement and emotion. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Irving ver’ great actor,” said Coquelin, 
“but what for when he rub his right cheek 
does his hand go all ze way round his head 
to reach it.’’ MacCready after having 
been criticized for using too much gesture, 
was wont when practising a part, to tie 
himself round with worsted-strings. When 
he broke them he knew that the movement 
or gesture was indispensable for the proper 
expression of his thought. 


FACIAL EXPRESSION 


So too with facial expression. Mr. and 
Mrs. Partridge, according to Fielding, could 
only see merit in the uplifted eyebrow, 
the beetling brow, the grandiose gesture 
and the thunderous tones issuing from 
“ore rotundo.” This could never have 
been the method of any great artist from 
Roscius to Rachel. It is always the one 
“touch of nature”? that “ makes the 
whole world kin.”’ Therefore the rule of 
moderation (“ use all gently ’’) applies to 
facial expression as it does to the rest of 
the body. Avoid unnecessary emphasis 
with eye, eyebrow, nostril, forehead, mouth, 
teeth, jaws, lips and chin. Some people 
can move their scalps and their ears, or 
pick up things with their toes. But short 
of these accomplishments, one can acquire 
39 
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control over the muscles of the face, by 
constant practice, so that it becomes in 
time the mirror for the true image of 
many-sided nature. 

The student will find that by constant 
exercise, the unstriated nerves and muscle 
tissue will become at length striated and 
linked up closely and responsively with 
our will. 

Exercise then your features, at first 
through simple movements of mouth and 
lips and eyelids, etc. Swiftly or slowly 
‘‘ wink the other eye,’ then both together. 

Open them wide. 

Close to a narrow slit. 

“ Go shake your ears.”’ 

Use the mouth for breathing, and alter- 
nately each nostril. Blink, stare, peep, 
sneer, laugh, weep, sigh, pray, pity, plead, 
entreat, fear, threaten, scorn, condemn, 
exult, despair, rejoice, love, hate, frown, 
smile, welcome, repel, thank God, look in 
the glass and you will at the end of the 
exercise at least have learnt humility. 

We are now in a position to examine 
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what is meant when we chance to hear Mr. 
T say: ‘A has plenty of act but bad 
technique.’ ‘‘ There is only one part Z 
could act, he seems to have over-specialized.”’ 
‘‘T never saw W act before, he dared not 
show his powers in the other parts I saw 
him play for fear of upsetting the balance 
of the piece.” 

What is in Mr. T’s mind when he speaks 
of W’s power to act and says that W has 
been hitherto snubbed by his manager and 
the author. First T has in his mind that 
W possesses life force, electricity, personal 
magnetism, the power to arrest and hold 
the attention of an audience, to get 
the actor’s picture over the footlights. 
Here the reader may interpolate: “‘ You 
mean the author’s picture.” No I don’t. 
I mean that unless the author’s picture is 
vitalized, made real and convincing, in 
terms of flesh and blood, by the creative 
force of the actor, that picture on the stage 
will be dull and meaningless, and had 
better be contemplated at home in the 
armchair. 
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Mind, I am not exalting the claims of the 
actor at the expense of the author, especially 
if that author happens to be one of the 
Masters. 

In a sense the actor is the humbler instru- 
ment, but there are numerous cases where 
the genius of the actor transforms a dull 
play or uninteresting character into a 
startling, artistic success. Such cases are 
very frequent in stage history. Without 
citing modern instances, the records of 
Irving, Wyndham, Mat Robson, Mrs. Ken- 
dal, Ellen Terry, the Bancrofts, Nellie 
Farren, and many others furnish examples 
to the point. Irving’s Matthias in The 
Bells, the elder Sothern in Lord Dundreary, 
will at once come to mind. How often 
one hears the remark: ‘‘ Not much of a play 
but worth going to see because of the 
acting.”’ The point I wish to make in this 
digression is the all-important contribution 
to the stage picture that is made by the 
actors from the humblest super to the star. 

The actor may proudly claim that Shakes- 
peare the uncrowned king of the world’s 
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literature owes his throne to the fact that 
he was an actor and realized the importance 
of the doing of the word. 

Mr. T in forming his estimate of W’s 
qualifications or in criticizing, say, Sarah 
Bernhardt in Pheédre is well aware of these 
artists’ capacity for mimicry, for imitation, 
make-believe and pretending to be some- 
thing other than what they normally 
appear. Probably it is often this gift that 
leads people to adopt the actor’s profession ; 
at any rate it is a most important factor in 
their success. 

I heard Mr. Coborn once say of Dan Leno 
that he could imitate anyone and yet make 
the imitation his own, original, invested 
with his own personality as well as that of 
the person imitated. In saying this he 
was paying a high compliment and illus- 
trating Shakespeare’s sentence: “I, your 
glass. will modestly discover to yourself 
that of yourself which you yet know not 
of.”’ 

We sometimes lose sight of the part 
played by mimicry and the imitative 
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faculty in the progress of evolution. From 
our earliest childhood we delight in mimic 
kingship, we travel leagues beyond our 
nursery walls as Red Indians, Missionaries, 
Knights, Pioneers, Pirates, Horses, Wolves 
or Questing Hounds of Heaven. From the 
partridge and the plover to the mocking 
bird and the nightingale that borrows some 
of her music from the thrush, from the fox 
and the baboon to the trick watchdog that 
shammed dead when the burglars broke 
into the house, from the fox to the flower 
that pretends to be raw meat in order to 
entrap his food the fertilizing fly. All living 
organisms seem to possess and use the 
gift of mimicry, in the struggle upwards 
ad astra towards the stars. 

Mr. T is also well aware that Sarah 
Bernhardt and all great artists have learnt 
to enlarge and yet not o’erstep the modesty 
of nature. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF IRVING 


THE great artist will also have mastered 
that gift of selflessness which consists in 
merging for the time being his own person- 
ality in that of the character represented. 
It was to this selflessness, this identification 
of a great personality with that of another 
being, great or small, heroic or base, that 
contributed to Irving’s success. Here I 
am tempted to indulge in a few impressions 
of Irving as I knew him in the palmy days 
of the Lyceum. 

William Archer paid him a great compli- 
ment when he declared that on the stage 
Irving could neither walk nor talk, and yet 
was a great actor. This was an acknow- 
ledgement of Irving’s vital force and com- 
pelling personal magnetism. Beit remarked 
incidentally that, at rehearsal, Irving’s 
mannerisms, his angularities, his super- 
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abundant gestures, his jerky utterance, his 
halting gait, were conspicuous by their 
absence. Smooth, graceful movements, 
rounded gesture, quiet grace and dignity 
of attitude, self-restrained yet convincing, 
illumination of the character by the flashing 
eye, the sensitive nostril, brow, and mouth, 
and the wonderfully expressive hands were 
the features that impressed the onlooker. 
How then account for the rugged and 
startling but always intense and meaning 
exaggeration of his stage portraiture. I 
think that in this respect it may have been 
the very strength of the inspiring current 
that twisted its chosen instrument into 
queer shapes and movement. 

The student will note the importance of 
that French maxim: “ The heart on fire 
but the head cold,” in order that he may 
avoid being carried away by the excitement 
of the scene into those eccentricities which 
he must have often noticed in speakers on 
the stage, platform, and in the pulpit. Let 
not the student shrink from the cost of 
the artist’s output. It is related of Irving 
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after playing Hamlet that his ballet-shirt 
was dripping with perspiration. Barry 
Sullivan, standing by, remarked: “ Poor 
man, I’m not like that, thank God, after a 
part.” ‘‘No you wouldn’t be,’ grunted 
Irving. This little story illustrates the 
difference between the heart carried away 
by its own fire, and the head perhaps a little 
chilled by its self-constraint. 

The student will realize that to win 
through he must pay the price, when he 
hears of Irving or any great artist sitting 
wearily back in his chair, passing his hand 
over his tired brow, and with a weary sigh 
saying : “It’s like picking threads out of 
one’s brain, weaving them into a pattern 
for the public that do not know, sometimes 
do not care about the weaver’s pain.” 

Irving never counted the cost as affecting 
himself. Open-handed and generous in 
the end he more or less won through. He 
was as an American said: “ A man who if 
he had concentrated on raising pigs, would 
have grown bigger hogs than anyone else.”’ 
And yet it was not granted to him to 
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achieve to the full the end he aimed at. 
‘You'll never do what you want,’’ he once 
said to me, ‘‘ the public will not let you. 
They would not let me, they will not allow 
you.” But though disappointed in some 
respects he struggled on bravely to the end, 
and when the inevitable call-boy from the 
beyond drew near he was still a student. 
‘‘T sometimes regret,’”’ said he, “‘ that one 
has to leave the scene just as one is beginning 
to find out how difficult our stage craft is 
to learn.’””’ He passed on, having made it 
easier for his successors to attempt the task 
the public of that day would not allow him 
to accomplish. 

It is always interesting and of benefit 
to the student to mark the different re- 
actions of artists at their work. Some 
keep themselves aloof, others are more 
than usually sociable. Patti and Albani 
did not speak a word if they had to sing at 
night. Kean would be telling funny stories, 
just before darting on for the big scene in 
Othello. On the stage his fellow actors 
shrunk back appalled by the intensity of 
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his performance. The audience hung 
breathless on word and movement. They 
laughed or wept or smiled or trembled at 
his will. It was well said of him that he 
illuminated Shakespeare with flashes of 
lightning, and yet I have heard many of 
the older generation say that in the quiet 
passages the ease, the grace, the simple 
naturalness of his method was perhaps the 
most outstanding feature of his art. 

Barry Sullivan, as may have been gath- 
ered, was ofacolder temperament. On the 
days when he played Hamlet, if addressed 
in the street by friends and acquaintances : 
““Good-morning, Mr. Sullivan,’ with a 
lordly wafture of his hand he would reply, 
“To-day I am Hamlet,’ and stalk on in 
stately silence. Yet another mood is shown 
in that great actor MacCready. He used 
before the cursing scene in Shylock to have 
stationed in the wing an old actor whom 
he collared and shook and cursed in order 
that he might work up the passion necessary 
for his outburst on the stage. One day the 
actor was not there. The stage manager 
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was in despair. However, at that moment 
an acquaintance of his who had somehow 
or other sneaked on to the stage came up 
and hailed him with: “ You promised to 
let me see the great man at his work.” 
“ Oh,” said the stage manager, placing 
him in the entrance, ‘“‘ you will see the 
great man quite close directly, if you will 
stand there.”’ The admiring stranger had 
not long to wait. Down rushed MacCready, 
the stranger was grasped by the collar; ere 
he could utter: ‘Mr. MacCready I have 
admired you,” he was cut short with a 
torrent of invective: “‘ Damn and blast you, 
sir, what have you done with my daughter 
Jessica?’ ‘‘ Mr. MacCready, I protest.” 
** Don’t talk to me, sir, take that, and that, 
for breaking up my home.” “ But, my 
dear sir, I never——’”’ The rest was drowned 
by a rapid series of strangling grips, shakes 
and blows culminating in a final throw 
against the side walls as the great man 
bounded on to continue the tempest of his 
wrathin the presence ofa delighted audience, 
At the end of the scene MacCready ap- 
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proached the stage manager. “ Mr. Blank, 
the gentleman whom you placed in the 
wings was the best inspiration you have 
ever given me. I should like to reward his 
efforts to-night with some extra remuner- 
ation.”” ‘I will tell him, sir. At present 
they have conveyed him to the hospital.”’ 
But he could always say afterwards he had 
seen MacCready. 

A few pages earlier, the student was 
advised to watch the effects that tempera- 
ture, food, drink, smoking, and weather, had 
upon his fitness for work. With regard to 
this subject it may interest him to learn 
that Sims Reeves used to make a practice 
of driving out in his brougham to some 
open space where he got out and ran for a 
mile behind his carriage. He then jumped 
in and drove rapidly home and plunged 
into a cold bath while still warm with 
exercise. J heard him sing when he was 
still a very old man in a way that still 
marked him as the sweetest singer of his 
day. 
From these few anecdotes and rambling 
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remarks the student may gather what 
capacity he must possess and develop if he 
means to cope with the difficulties of our 
profession. He will have learnt that he 
must control the trained nerve and muscle 
of his instruments, soul and body. He will 
probably commence by studying voice 
production, graceful movement, gesture and 
facial expressions. 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


For voice production the best instructor 
will always be his audience. Let him not 
listen to the sound of his voice, let him sense 
that it is flowing forth naturally and easily. 
Above all let him avoid forcing or straining 
his vocal chords unduly. These hints apply 
equally to the voice required for character, 
eccentric comedy, Punch and Judy farce, 
or jeune premier. The finished student, 
if he ever is finished, has to acquire by 
years of practice the ability to play Abel 
Drugger, Hamlet, Lear, Shylock or Othello, 
or their equivalent as in old days the great 
ones played such parts with varying tones 
and methods but all natural and effortless. 
He will be half-way towards this achieve- 
ment when he has acquired complete 
mastery of his natural everyday speaking 
voice. Let him train that speaking voice 
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so that it will be audible and expressive 
in a large building. Then he must be on 
the look out and be able to adjust his voice 
to the various acoustic properties of the 
auditorium. The shape, the size, atmos- 
phere, the sound traps and resonance 
of the building. Is it warm or cold, stone. 
or wood, is it a bare room with vaulted 
ceilings or heavily upholstered, full of 
furniture, windows and alcoves. One gol- 
den general rule is to aim your voice at a 
certain spot, generally two thirds down one 
wall of the building, so that the sound 
vibration will be repeated all round the 
room and not merely strike the wall oppo- 
site the platform. 

We have seen in connection with voice 
production the importance of breath, of 
health and fitness. Incidentally, we may 
remark that many a stage aspirant starting 
as a weak invalid becomes a strong and 
healthy man or woman after working for 
stage. At the risk of repetition let the 
student remember that it is not a hard 
task for any normally healthy individual 
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who each day takes an average amount of 
exercise to learn to breathe properly. A 
Grand National steeplechase horse or a 
three-miler learns to breathe in his daily 
gallop. For the swimmer it is a some- 
what harder task to take a deep powerful 
breath during the brief second that his nose 
and mouth are above water. Still more 
difficult is it for the speaker ; let the student 
seize every possible opportunity of filling 
his lungs with reserves of breath. Without 
it neither whisper, yell or shout will carry 
as it should to the furthest member of the 
audience. 

How can I best breathe is often asked ° 
Various authorities will emphasize the 
advantages of certain systems, attaching 
learned names thereto. Personally I should 
recommend the student to just breathe 
deeply and rapidly; Nature will show him 
the best method. Nature will force you 
to inhale with nose and mouth, eyes, ears, 
skin, in order to get the lungs filled with 
fresh air. Don’t worry as to whether you 
are inhaling through your nose or your 
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mouth, whether you are breathing by the 
intercostal or the diaphragmatic system 
or the shoulder or clavicular method (to 
name two of the worst), or the ribs or the 
chest, just breathe and you will find you 
are using them altogether. If, and that 
IS a Sine qua non, you give them altogether 
a chance. No strangling bodice, belt or 
collar or superfluous weight of costumes. 
It is useful at times to breathe through the 
nose, as it is armed with a natural sieve-like 
protector against foreign particles, dust, 
foul air, cold or draught. Therefore, prac- 
tise it from time to time. Every treatise 
will show you some useful methods of 
keeping clear the air passages of the nostrils 
and the mouth. Practise them quickly 
and slowly, using nose and mouth or both 
at once, with the various methods of intake 
and emission carried out at varying speed. 
A useful exercise, as I have said, is to speak 
with a lighted candle before your mouth. 
If it does not go out at loud passages or 
flicker at soft utterances, you may be sure 
that you are learning control and economy 
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ofenergy. Like the swimmer quoted above 
be equipped by practice and ready to breathe 
in any position or in any emergency. 
Instinctively, naturally, without laborious 
anatomical introspection. In so doing you 
will also gain improved general health and 
immunity to the effects of cold and heat. 


COME FIT TO THE JOB 


WITH most professionals, to come fit to 
their job and at their best becomes a kind 
of religious observance. Some even rely 
on hypnotic assistance from psychic agents 
for the production of their high note. 
Stage work produces a keen mind in an 
active body as a rule. Macklin, Quinn, 
in the days of the duellists gave an excellent 
account of themselves when called on to 
resent some personal insult or protect a 
lady. Kean is said to have swum the river 
Thames holding his sword and costume in 
one hand above his head when he had not 
the fare for the ferry. Once in the West 
of Ireland I met an old gentleman whose 
father related and the son himself remem- 
bered how Kean, when acting at Limerick, 
would walk eight miles to a neighbouring 
garrison, give three hours’ fencing lessons 
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to the officers, then walk back eight miles 
to play Harlequin and Othello at night. 

In many country towns I have come 
across traditions of Kean’s marvellous back 
somersaults, hand springs, and general 
athletic capacity on the stage. Much the 
same tradition of all round efficiency is 
attached to Charles Kemble and MacCready. 
Doctors often remark on the life force 
that members of our profession radiate— 
a very important asset from the healing 
point of view. Sometimes, doctors assert, 
this force is more often found and more 
potently put forth from a frail body. Be 
this as it may, the importance of acquiring 
this life-giving, thought-compelling attri- 
bute remains, a noticeable quality in all 
leaders of men: Lord Roberts, Miss Nightin- 
gale and their splendid fellows ; the quality 
that makes the weak strong and changes 
defeat into victory. 

Work therefore, young student, in this 
direction, not so much from the point of 
view of the prize winner in the arena, but 
from that of Plato’s gymnast, training mind 
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and body to work together in musical 
harmony. Training the soul and mind in 
control of its instrument, the body. Learn- 
ing to express, in terms of flesh and blood, 
nerve and muscle, the idea of the spirit that 
flows in whence and whither it listeth. 
This has enabled many an actor to conquer 
physical weakness or defect, nay more, to 
make them an aid to artistic excellence. 
It may be a lisp, a stutter, a limp, a twisted 
frame or limb, or a cast of countenance. 
The late Courtenay Thorpe had half his 
hand shot away in a gun accident. As the 
result of skilful woodwork, much fortitude 
and practice, he concealed this defect from 
his audience and fellow actors. The move- 
ment of his hands and arms was singularly 
graceful and expressive. Only once was 
he known to have given it away ; tired ofa 
Jong rehearsal he drew forth from his stage 
manager the criticism : “‘ That hand is singu- 
larly wooden in its gesture, sir.” ‘‘ Well, 
sir,’ came the reply, “it happens to be 
made chiefly of wood.”’ I have seen Ellen 
Terry spring at the connecting rod between 
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two pieces of scenery as it was being raised 
from the stage to the flies; whisked up 
thirty or forty feet above the floor, laughing 
and singing, she swung to and fro as if on a 
trapeze, to the consternation of the carpen- 
ters and stage manager. Wilson Barrett 
used to carry about with him a pair of 75 
Ib. dumb-bells in a little bag that made 
many a porter gasp and look silly. 

If I have lingered over-long perhaps on 
tlfis part of my subject, one reason 1s that 
we do not like to hear the epithets soft, 
affected and effeminate, applied to our 
workers. As a matter of fact, the stage 
training has ensured success and good work 
accomplished for many a man and woman 
in their own art and others during the 
Great War, in business, and various pro- 
fessions of peace. We have necessarily got 
to develop the able mind and the able body 
whatever its shape. Hand, foot, neck, 
head, the whole frame has to be poised at a 
certain angle, at a certain moment without 
apparent effort, without hesitation, often 
in relation to a fellow artist or special scene 
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or property. Accurate balance, simple, 
clear cut gesture and movement must 
become a natural habit of body and mind, 
not merely an accomplishment or affected 
fashion for a special occasion. The action 
must be spontaneous, natural, not self- 
conscious or artificial. Grace cannot be 
learnt out of a book, cannot be put on 
temporarily at the bidding of the stage 
manager. It has to be acquired by long 
practice, by exercise before a mirror, a 
teacher, friends, and above all an audience. 
By watching movement of bird and beast 
and human, of wave and river, tree and 
flower, by the study of beautiful pictures 
and works of art, by listening to the 
rhythms of life and the world around you. 
Again and again, let me beg the student 
to acquire efficiency and control of the 
bodily instrument, that his brain can 
function accurately and his body give swift 
expression to his thought. The Greek 
knew this. ‘‘ We Greeks conquered the 
Persians at Marathon because we have ever 
loved the beautiful.’”” The Greek statue 
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and the Greek drama proclaim for all time 
the gospel of perfected humanity. Bear in 
mind, then, the proud aphorism of our art: 
Grace is the inseparable accompaniment of 
power and efficiency. How best acquire 
this grace you speak of, asks the student ? 
In general terms I would answer, keep up 
your favourite exercise and pastime, acquire 
new ones. As we have insisted above, 
swimming, fencing, walking, Swedish drill, 
gymnastics, dancing have their special 
claim. Lawn tennis, cricket, football, rid- 
ing, rowing, running, jumping, boxing, 
wrestling and all sports are very helpful. 
Of course, in wrestling you have to be careful 
not to crack your own ribs or the other 
fellow’s. In boxing it does not help the 
balcony scene for Romeo to have two black 
eyes, a twisted nose, a thick ear, or swollen 
lip (I am speaking from experience). 
Remember it used to be a tradition in 
our profession for leading actors on a Sun- 
day to stroll down to St. Albans, have lunch 
and walk back again in the afternoon. Be 
proud, then, that we still number some 
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notable athletes in our roll call. The late 
Stephen Phillips, Hawtrey, Aubrey Smith, 
Foster, R. Hignett, Oscar Asche, Hannam 
Clark, H. V. Neilson (a champion swimmer) 
and many others of the younger generation. 

An example comes to my mind of an 
artist in a prominent position who suffered 
from honourable wounds incurred during 
the Great War and has yet made a big 
name for himself on the stage. To watch 
him no one would know there was anything 
amiss. No one will ever know the pain it 
must have cost him to win back controlled 
mobility for his shattered trunk and limbs. 
Do not, then, think I am exaggerating the 
value of physical culture for our profes- 
sion. For us more than others must it 
be the necessary accompaniment of mental 
development. 

Our own personal life and character are 
so strangely intertwined with the art- 
threads we weave into the pattern of the 
world. 

They enter largely into our portrayals of 
emotion on the stage. “‘ What you are 
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shouts at me so loudly I cannot hear what 
you say.’ Much depends on our capacity 
for thought transference, but it is a fatiguing 
process to transfer thoughts that are worth 
while to an audience of 2,000 or more for 
perhaps three hours atastretch. Therefore 
again let us remember to keep our endurance 
and activity as ‘‘ keen and polished as our 
sword.”’ 

Association plays a great part in memory. 
For years I read in a little book during the 
performance of Hamlet that a field generally 
contained about 220 kinds of grass, that 
pigs eat the greatest number of the different 
species, cows next, sheep, apparently the 
most dainty, the smallest. To this day I 
never see a grass field without thinking of 
Hamlet and that little book. I think the 
actor’s task of memorizing is made easy for 
him by the fact that he has so much by 
which to remember: colour, costume, scen- 
ery, audience, fellow actors, music, position 
on the stage. Very few artists seem to 
find much difficulty in memorizing their 
parts, though of course they vary in the 
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pace of the process. Some seem to put a 
long part under their pillow at night and 
are word perfect in the morning. Some 
have the Macaulay memory that could 
glance through the advertisement sheet of 
The Times and repeat it word for word. 
However slow of study we may be or become 
at some part of our career, we generally 
learn to remember or invent, perhaps not 
always accurately, as when a forgetful Duke 
of Venice congratulated Brabantio on: hav- 
ing a piebald son-in-law. But in the main 
memory presents few difficulties: we have 
so much by which to remember, different 
faces, different scenes and costumes, differ- 
ent audiences, different sights, sounds and 
environment. 

Some memories resemble that of a shep- 
herd in which his collie seems to share ; they 
can distinguish and count each individual 
sheep, though the flock may total two 
hundred thousand driven at a trot through 
a gateway of the fold. They have learnt to 
concentrate upon their work to be done. 


VARIOUS AUDIENCES 


SOME audiences are responsive and immed- 
iately react to one’s efforts, others take a 
long time before they seem to send back a 
helpful current of feeling across the foot- 
lights to the performer on the stage. Once 
however an audience is warmed up it differs 
little in the amount of enthusiasm it shows 
in its own particular way. Audiences of 
course vary in the degree in which they show 
interest in different points or different plays. 
Hamlet is a favourite in Scotland, Romeo 
and Juliet and The Merchant of Vensce in 
England, Othello and Cesar in Ireland. In 
Ireland be it noted there is a greater 
keeness for Shakespeare than in any other 
part of the world. Sometimes this keen- 
ness is expressed in disconcerting fashion, 
e.g. when a member of the gallery craned 
forward and whispered very audibly 
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“ Benson, Benson, mind what you're about, 
the old fool with the long beard, (t.e. 
Polonius) has just popped behind that 
curtain.”” Or when Casca stabbed Cesar, 
a Parnellite in the pit sprang to his feet 
and yelled: ‘“ Tim Healy bedad.”’ Perhaps 
more disappointing was the lady who having 
seen Othello countermanded her order for a 
box at the second performance “ because 
Desdemona was dead, so of course the play 
could not be repeated.” 

General Principles. Learn to act whether 
the house is full or empty, drunk or sober, 
silent or noisy, whether the snow is falling 
through the roof or the sparrows twittering 
in the flies. This advice was given me long 
ago by an accomplished old actress, Lady 
Gregory, better known as Mrs. Stirling. 
Received at the Lyceum [ did not know at 
the time that I should experience these 
conditions, that is sparrows, snow, etc., 
shortly in the provinces. J remember them 
when a black retriever dog tried to bite me 
in the leg in the middle of a Hamlet solil- 
oquy. The dog however certainly woke up 
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the audience which till that moment had 
been rather somnolent. The advice came 
to my mind when at the end of the second 
act in Hamlet the audience suddenly sprang 
to their feet, wildly gesticulating and gazing 
in my direction. ‘ Got ’em at last,” said I 
to myself with a vision of sharing in the 
triumphs of Siddons and Garrick. Alas, I 
deceived myself. A series of bumps, howls 
and oaths, just the other side of the foot- 
lights announced the fact that two pittites 
were engaged in mortal combat. This I 
am afraid took me out of my part. I 
jumped the footlights and the orchestra 
rail, hurled one of the antagonists out of 
the door and the other under the seats of 
the pit. I don’t think I ever received so 
much applause in a Shakespearian part 
before or since. Certainly the play from 
that moment continued more smoothly to 
its end. 

One day as I was returning from my first 
engagement at the Lyceum at Paris, a man 
reeled up to me and, I suppose, apropos of 
my somewhat long hair, hissed the words, 
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‘Bloody esthete.” Naturally, as I was 
busily engaged at the time in boxing and 
wrestling I put in practice some of the 
lessons I had learnt. As he sprawled on 
the ground, his companion interceded and 
apologized, saying that he must have been 
drunk. He staggered to his feet, edged off 
to a safe distance, and murmured, “ Sorry, 
made mistake, didn’t know you were a 
bloody athlete.”’ 

It is well for an actor to keep fit. Re- 
member your body and soul are your 
instruments; polish them both. Let your 
audience say, not how clever but how 
natural, how like us. The coin we deal in 
is at one moment life’s sincerest laughter, 
at the next her most consoling tears, but 
the burden of our song is always life, life, 
life. 

Artists respond often to a strange stimu- 
lus, varying in accordance with their own 
particular temperament. One singer of my 
acquaintance always went to a hypnotist, 
that certainty for her top notes might be 
assured. 
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When Edmund Kean was playing Othello, 
on the words “‘ Look to your wife,” a blank 
look of despair came across his face, he 
looked up pathetically at Iago sinking back 
in his chair and moaned out under his 
breath : “ By God, she’s bolted.” 

Individual actors differ in the way they 
react to special moments of inspiration or 
emotion. Bad news or personal grief may 
either disable or inspire ; for some it affords 
a vent and a relief for a heart-breaking 
despair. Only yesterday as I sat at my 
desk, Mr. Clarke, an actor of long standing, 
was telling me how, during the Boer War, 
while singing a song of battle he had to stop 
singing for a moment, completely unmanned 
by the thought of his brother at the front. 

‘Grief takes the form up of my absent 
child,” says Constance in King John. A 
similar sad experience has often to be 
faced by the artist on the stage ; sometimes 
it inspires, sometimes it paralyses and the 
critics say: ‘‘ That artist never knew a 
mother’s love,’’ when perhaps she may have 
just left the death-bed of her child. 
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G. H. Lewes aptly remarks: ‘' Salvini 
carried us away with him because his 
agony cried aloud with the voice of the 
world’s sorrow.” 

Oh, the pity of it, not only for himself, 
but still more, for humanity, whose dignity 
had been lessened, as it seemed to him, by 
the wrong he had suffered. Salvini’s capa- 
city for emotion increased because he 
entered into those of others. His individu- 
ality gained in proportion as he merged it 
in that of his fellows. 

Men and women shuddered when Salvini 
grasped lago by the throat and hurled him 
to the ground. “ Doesn’t it hurt you?” 
said a member of the audience. ‘ Oh, no,” 
replied the actor, “his hands feel like 
feathers playing round my neck all the 
time.”’ 

This is an instance of very perfected 
technique and control of mind and body. 
If you work hard and study for the stage, 
even if you never become an actor, you will 
be fitted to play a man’s part in the world. 
Many members of many professions have 
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imputed their successful careers to the fact 
that in their youth they trained or worked 
for the stage. One man who rose from a 
slum hovel to a big position as a millionaire 
merchant, once told me the only education 
he ever had was an occasional glimpse of 
a Shakespeare play. 

We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
shadows of the great shadow cast by the 
light of the sun. For that very reason is 
our substance real, and our dreams eternal 
truths. 

One word of warning: There seems a 
certain tendency on the part of actors and 
authors to exploit the eccentricities of any 
abnormal personality, be it a lisp, a limp, 
a stutter, or any abnormal development. 
The older, and as it seems to me the finer, 
method was to enlarge your capacity, or 
sympathy and understanding, so that you 
could easily represent a wide number of 
different characters belonging to different 
countries and to different times. Brains, 
my boy, no use on the stage, it’s guts we 
want. True to a certain extent, truer still 
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if the speaker had added: ‘‘ We need both.” 
Don’t cramp your personality in any one 
given type. 

Remember Sir Philip Sidney’s definition 
of the aim of drama: “To give noble 
pleasure to a noble people, who shall 
thereby become nobler.”’ The stage, like 
life, is a profession full of adventure. The 
orange seller on the steps of a theatre I have 
met twenty years after as a star in the 
same building. The original performer of 
Byron’s Manfred, the next time it was 
played, was taking checks in the gallery. 
But if it is your call to work for that 
profession, the risks and the chances and 
all the ups and downs are well worth taking 
and bring their own reward though it may 
not always take the shape of ease or 
affluence or happiness. 

If there is anything helpful in these 
pages, it is purely from hints and lessons 
that I have picked up from many members 
of my own profession, as well as every man 
woman, child, mountain, sea or river, bird 
or beast, that Ihave met. Miss Genevieve 
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Ward who owed her grand manner and her 
splendid utterance to the fact that for 
many years she trained and sang as an 
opera star. 

My thanks also are due for many an 
instructive hint to Herman Vezin who 
studied and worked in America, Germany, 
Paris and England, to William Creswick, 
Howe and Mead, and Walter Lacey, whose 
memories went back almost to Siddons and 
Garrick, to Mrs. Stirling (Lady Gregory), 
Ellen Terry, Irving, Forbes Robertson, 
Alexander, Tree, and breezy William 
Terris, and many others. 

I owe much to lessons I have learnt from 
my wife who in her early days went through 
a solid process of apprenticeship in connec- 
tion with the Lyceum Theatre and, perhaps 
most fruitful school of all, a travelling 
pantomime. 

My teachers have so often been the mem- 
bers of my company. They’re too numerous 
to name; my debt is too great to be put in 
words. It has been accumulating from 
the day of H. Jalland, Frank Rodney, 
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George Weir, John Glendinning, etc., to 
the more recent memories connected with 
the names of Ainley, Leyel Swete, Clarence, 
Whitby, Nicholson, Grenville, Asche, Lang, 
Fagan, Mason, Brathwaite, Rorke, Loftus, 
Ferrar, Brayton, Milton, Achurch, Denvil, 
Hannan, Neilson, Rathbone, Ross, and 
many another. But this is not the place 
to give a lengthy history of the band of 
brothers. My poor lines have been 
scribbled in the hope that they may be of 
service to some boy or girl who will, like 
the writer, remain a humble student, yet 
hopeful in the cloud, the sunshine, and the 
starlight, of the Passing Day and Night. 
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